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, j j n t h e groups of little angels which decorate the chapel of St.- 
A dre at St.-Eustache. His next important work was ' Soldiers 
H'stributing Bread to the Indigent,' exhibited at the Salon of 1852. 

Two years later the Crimean War broke out, and in 1855 Pils 
xhibited his 'Trenches before Sevastopol,' a remarkable picture 
which stamped him at once as one of the first military painters of 
the epoch. It is now in the Museum at Bordeaux. It attracted 
at once, not only the attention of the public but that of the govern- 
ment as well, and the artist received two important orders, one 
from Prince Napoleon for the ' Disembarkation of the French 
Army in the Crimea,' and another from the state for the ' Battle 
of the Alma.' The first-named work was finished and exhibited 
in 1857. The artist had not been tempted by the nature of his 
subject to spread his conception over a gigantic canvas. The pic- 
ture is of moderate dimensions. The point of view is admirably 
chosen, embracing as it does, the sea, covered with ships and 
transports, and the vast extent of shore whereon the disembarka- 
tion of the troops is taking place. The figures of soldiers and of 
generals, skilfully proportioned and grouped without confusion, 
were admirably painted, nearly all of them being portraits. For 
this fine work Pils received a first-class medal at the Salon, and 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

In painting the 'Battle of the Alma,' he was not less successful. 
One great difficulty interposed itself to his work ; he had never been 
to the Crimea, and consequently was unacquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of scenery and soil, necessary to the realistic development 
of his ideas. Fortunately, many of the officers who had served in 
the Crimea were amateur artists of no mean merit, and their 
sketch-books were freely placed at the disposal of the painter. 
Thus aided, Pils set to work, and after sketching and changing his 
idea of the scene some two or three times, he finally settled upon 
the conception as it now exists. General Bosquet and his staff 
occupy the foreground. The French army is represented at the 
moment that it crossed the Alma and ascended the heights, thus 
turning the Russian positions and assuring the success of the day. 
The moment was happily chosen, for this turning moment was the 
culminating point in the battle. This picture, now at Versailles, 
won for Pils the grand medaille d'honneur, and confirmed in 
public estimation his fame as one of the first military painters of 
the day. 

After tasting the sweets of imperial patronage, Pils was soon 
destined to become acquainted with its bitterness. In 1861, the 
Emperor ordered from him a picture, intended for the Museum at 
Versailles, and representing the interview of the Arab chiefs with 
Napoleon III. on the occasion of that sovereign's visit to Algeria 
in the preceding year. He eagerly accepted the commission, and 
started at once for Algeria, where he remained for two years. He 
was enchanted with African scenery and the wild life of the Arabs ; 
he studied, sketched, and painted unceasingly, without, however, 
neglecting the picture which was the primary object of his jour- 
ney. Of it he made a superb sketch, skilfully shadowing beneath 
the shelter of a vast tent the unpicturesque group of the official 
cortege accompanying the Emperor. On his return to France he 
had no difficulty in obtaining sittings from all the personages 
represented, except from the Emperor and the Empress, the latter, 
with true feminine caprice, refusing positively to give the artist even 
a single sitting. The picture in its unfinished state was exhibited 
at the great Paris Exhibition of 1867, where the fine and power- 



fully painted figures of the Arab chiefs contrasted singularly with 
the dim outlines that represented the Emperor and the Empress. 

In 1863, Pils was elected Professor at l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and he became member of the Academy in 1868, being chosen to 
replace his old master and friend M. Picot, who died in that year. 
He filled his new functions admirably, and was greatly beloved by 
his pupils. The few years that immediately followed his accession 
to the last-named dignity were marked by a sensible improvement 
in his health. In 1870-71 he insisted upon remaining in Paris 
during the siege, and as he was still too delicate for military ser- 
vice, he devoted himself to perpetuating by his pencil the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen. He worked in the open air, braving the 
rigor of that most inclement winter. Thus, at the Porte d'Auteuil, 
he executed that noble series of water-colours that added so much 
to his fame. His tumbler of water while he painted was placed 
on a hot brick to keep it from freezing, and often the paint would 
congeal upon his brush before it could be conveyed to the paper. 

The last serious toil of his life was the execution of the four 
fresco-paintings that decorate the vault of the grand staircase of 
the new Opera-House. On these gigantic compositions, represent- 
ing the triumph of the Arts, Pils expended all of energy and vital 
power that remained in his exhausted and suffering frame. As 
usual, his energy and perseverance were far beyond his physical 
strength. In 1874 he made a short journey to the Pyrenees, in the 
hope of restoring to some degree his shattered health. There his 
malady assumed a new and threatening character, and it was 
evident to all that the end was approaching. But the indomitable 
will of the artist soared supreme over his physical sufferings. The 
Opera-House was to be opened in January, and his work must and 
should be completed. He returned by short stages to Paris. The 
four vast panels were . already in place, and only needed his last 
touches. For three months the dying artist toiled at his work, 
sometimes painting himself, at others directing the work of his 
pupils, and often so feeble that he was forced to be carried up 
the steps that led to the scaffolding. At last the great frescoes 
were completed. The day came when Pils was to put his finishing 
touch to the work by tracing at the base of each picture his signa- 
ture. He was assisted up the scaffolding and took up the brush. 
But for the first time the skilful hand refused its functions. The 
chill grasp of death was upon the painter. The brush dropped 
from the nerveless fingers. " Children, I can no more," was the 
piteous plaint wherewith he looked around at the sympathizing and 
affectionate band of his pupils. One of these took up the brush 
and affixed the signature of the master who was never to touch 
pencil or palette more. He was borne home, rallied again, and 
with the fatal deceptiveness of consumption, his malady even per- 
mitted him to hope that he might be restored to comparative 
health. He undertook, by the advice of his physicians, a journey 
to Vichy, but obtaining no relief for his sufferings there, he went 
to the little seaside village of Douarnenez in Brittany. There the 
slowly approaching crisis overtook him and smote him down. He 
lingered for a few days delirious and dreaming bright visions of 
life and Art. He imagined himself to be surrounded by his pupils 
and giving them advice and directing their toil. Finally, on the 
morning of the 6th of September, 1875, he expired. The name of 
Gericoult and the words, " To live — to paint," were the last utter- 
ances of Pils. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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abandoned him. 



RANCOIS HERRERA, "the Old," born at Se- 
ville in 1576, and co-disciple of Pacheco, was a 
fury in Art. He designed with reds, painted with 
huge brushes, and possessed such an abominable 
temper that nobody could remain with him ; his 
wife left him, his daughter fled him and took re- 
fuge in a convent ; his son ran away ; his pupils 
But such was his transcendent talent that he 
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was overwhelmed with orders from all parts of the world, and, 
having no one to help him, he employed his female servant as 
assistant to do the preparatory work of his pictures. After she 
had daubed the colour on the canvas with a broom, Herrera would 
then outline his figures, largely draped, and of prodigious effect. 
Nothing ever modified the fury of his temper but death, which 
calmed him to quiet in 1656. 

Everiste Munoz, an historical painter, born at Valence in 1601, was 
a matrimonial victim in an exceptional way. He married at Ma- 
yorque a lady whose first husband was supposed to have died pri- 
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soner in Argel, but who afterwards made his appearance, well and 
sound, and announced his intention to retake possession of his 
wife. Murioz, acting upon the principle that retreat is the better 
part of valour, retired from the matrimonial field to Ibiza, where he 
had the further misfortune to encounter the other husband of his 
wife. Returning to Mayorque, and being piqued at being sup- 
planted as a husband, he married the widow of another soldier, 
consoling himself that this time his happiness would find no inter- 
ruption from a prior claimant. But, to his horror, the husband of 
this woman also returned, and poor Murioz, feeling himself a ge- 
neral resurrectionist of dead husbands, thenceforth abandoned 
matrimony. 

There is a pretty romance connected with Francois Ribalta's 
career. While very young he studied the principles of art at Va- 
lence, where he fell desperately in love with the daughter of his 
master. His love was returned by the young girl, but her father 
refused to allow her to marry his pupil, giving for a reason that 
Ribalta was too mediocre, both in talent and knowledge. Ribalta, 
upon learning this, resolved to distinguish himself, and the young 
girl made him a vow that she would wait for him four years, and 
Francois left for Italy. Meantime the signorina was repeatedly urged 
by her father to marry, but she always refused, saying she was 
waiting for Ribalta. One day, after a lapse of. more than three 
years, her lover returned, and, entering his old master's studio, 
found the artist absent, and a half-finished picture on the easel. 
Taking up the brushes he finished the picture, and then, being sur- 
prised by the entrance of his fiancie, a hasty meeting took place, 
and Ribalta withdrew. When the master returned, seeing his pic- 
ture so admirably finished, he held up his hands, exclaiming enthu- 
siastically, " Very willingly, my child, would I marry you to a man 
possessing such execution as that ! and you still are dreaming of 
that miserable Ribalta ! " " Yes, father," she replied, " and it was 
Ribalta who finished your picture." Of course, a gay wedding 
followed, uniting the faithful lovers. 

French artists, for the most part, seem to have loved Art as 
well as women, sensibly. Claude Lorraine, who knew the sun's 
rays by heart, had for all time one love, one mistress, Nature her- 
self. Born in poverty and obscurity, he traversed a pathway as 
rugged as St. Paul, of wreckings on land and sea ; but he struggled 
bravely through his eighty-two years, and died leaving a large 
wealth of love and money to his nephews and nieces. He was a 
simple man, of excellent habits, loved peace and tranquillity, and 
was generous in what most artists are jealous. So ignorant he 
was that he scarcely knew how to write his name ; but in all 
Nature-lore he was unexcelled. He courted Dame Nature with all 
the ardor of a lover ; she leaned and listened to his chivalrous woo- 
ing, and repaid his devotion by yielding up to him her sweetest 
mysteries. He knew all the changing radiancy of her face, at sun- 
rise, noon, night, and midnight, the rustle of her draperies, the 
green and golden richness of her foliage, her moods in sunshine 
and storm, until she crowned him her prophet, poet, priest. 

The gifted Largilliere, who loved to pourtray people in windows, 
married the daughter of the painter Forest when a bachelor of 
forty-three. He was very gallant towards women, and over- 
flowed in compliment. " You are so beautiful," he said to one 
that he was painting, " that one fancies you belong to the race 
of flowers." He was always bright and gay, lived to be ninety 
years old, and retained to the last the beautiful infatuation of 
love, reciting to his wife not long before he died, paralysed as he 
was, verses he had written on the occasion of their marriage. 

Poussin, who " discovered " the Roman Campagna, married at 
Rome the sister of the artist, Gaspard Duget. The union was a 
most happy one, he loving her tenderly, and receiving in turn 
an immeasurable devotion that had saved his life before their 
marriage. He was one of the handsomest of French artists — • 
tall, black-eyed, fine-faced, and of a firm and noble character. 

Lebrun, the portraitist, loved the wife of the engraver Sylves- 
ter, and she was the model for most of his beautiful heads. Jacques 
Courtois, the celebrated battle-painter, married a Florentine lady, 
and became so exceedingly jealous of her that he poisoned her 
after seven years of " wretchedness." He then retired into a 
Jesuitical convent and assumed a monk's habit. 

Rigaud, the Vandyck of France, had a romantic time getting a 
wife. Although very courteous to women, he never liked to paint 
them. "If I paint them as they are," he would say, "they are 



never sufficiently beautiful ; and if I paint them as beautiful as they 
wish to be, there is very little resemblance between the portrait 
and the original." But to the " romance." One day the lackey 
of a lady, who had received orders from his mistress to find a 
painter to decorate the floors of her house, addressed himself to 
Rigaud, who, being fond of fun, evinced no anger, and asking the 
lady's address, said he would call, which he did after dining. Be- 
ing a very fine-looking fellow, and always handsomely dressed, the 
lady, upon seeing him, at once recognised her mistake, and began 
to stammer and apologise for the stupidity of her lackey. It end- 
ed by hearty merriment, and the acquaintance so oddly begun 
led to the discovery of merit and congeniality on the part of 
both. The lady, however, was married, but, her husband dying 
soon after, left her free to many Rigaud. Their wedded life was 
rich in love and full of years. She died after a long illness, through 
which she was the object of her husband's most devoted care. A 
few months after her death, as he entered the room where she died, 
overcome by his emotion, he raised his hands towards heaven, ex- 
claiming, " Ah, I shall soon follow you ! " and then falling upon a 
couch, he died a short time after. 

Watteau, the society painter, who gloried in long silken robes, 
fans, and other adorable elegances that seemed rather to come 
from fairy kingdoms than toilsome ateliers, died at thirty-seven. 
He was of delicate constitution, irregular in his humour, melancholy, 
loved solitude, and had such a horror of visitors that he was con- 
stantly changing lodgings to avoid them. He was never married. 
Of the Vernets, who were painters through several generations, 
Claude Joseph Vernet, the grandfather, fell desperately in love in 
Italy with an Irish girl, Cecile Virginia Parker, and married her. 
She possessed a bizarre, fanciful temperament, which developed 
into insanity. Of the four children born of this marriage, one 
daughter, Emilie, perished during the Terror on the scaffold. One 
son, Claude-Antoine, known as Carl Vernet, inherited his father's 
genius and his mother's wild disposition. He dressed in a monk's 
habit, fell in love with a pair of magnificent eyes, and, being disap- 
pointed, threw himself in a cloister. He afterwards married Fan- 
ny Moreau, a daughter of the eminent engraver, and they became 
the parents of Horace Vernet, the battle-painter, who adored sol- 
diers, and painted them in a thousand attitudes. Horace was 
twice married, the second time to a widow. His only daughter, 
Louise, married Paul Delaroche. 

In passing to Flemish painters, the greatest in art, and possibly 
the most fortunate in love, was Peter Paul Rubens. He fell in 
love with his first wife in church, where he went sad and melan- 
choly after the death of his mother, to whom he owed everything. 
It was twilight, and he saw a young girl in black on her knees 
weeping and praying, and she, too, mourned for her mother. It 
was Elizabeth Brandt. She belonged to an honourable bourgeoist 
family, but, her father having died insolvent two years before, she 
was left poor, and lived with Gudule, an old family-servant. The 
two women "took in sewing," and Rubens, in order to make the 
acquaintance of the household interior, ordered some shirts made, 
and then collars and cuffs needed repairing, and finally he had won 
the girl's heart. Before this, however, Rubens had been in Italy, 
and, falling in love therewith an Italian girl, became engaged to 
her in marriage ; but the dark-eyed Italienne proved false and mar- 
ried another. Elizabeth only knew Rubens as Peter Paul— knew 
nothing of his fame, believed him to be poor as herself, and it was 
only after she received a legacy of fifty thousand florins that she 
named a wedding-day. Then, when people shouted vivas in honour 
of Rubens and his bride, did she know that her " Pierre" was the 
young artist. She was good and beautiful. She died seventeen 
years after their marriage, leaving three children, the portraits of 
which form one of the prettiest pictures painted by Rubens, now 
in the Dresden gallery. Her death was deeply deplored by the 
artist. He wrote of her to a friend : " She had none of the faults 
of her sex, no pettish moods, no feminine faiblesse, nothing only 
delicacy and goodness." But, as time cures most griefs, Rubens 
married four years later, when he was fifty-one, a young girl scarce- 
ly sixteen. It was Helen Froment, the daughter of a rich and 
powerful family, and said by some historians to have been his 
niece. She was of great beauty and intelligence, had scores ol 
suitors, but, being ambitious, she yielded her hand to Rubens, 
whose fame and princely household gratified her pride. He wa 
desperately in love with her, and she proved a success, playing w 
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Me of the wife of a great man right royally. She had magnifi- 
cent blond hair, and was the model for Rubens's ' Madeleine.' Of 
this second marriage five children were born. Rubens died at the 
age of sixty-three. 

Antoine Vandyck, the beloved disciple of Rubens, was the child 
of artists, his father being a painter on glass and his mother an ar- 
tist in embroidery. His first love-affair seems to have been at Sa- 
venthem, two leagues from Brussels, where he went to decorate a 
church. He there met a charming young Fraulein of aristocratic 
birth, who taught him love, out of which grew two of his finest 
ujctures— a ■' Holy Family,' now destroyed, and ' St. Martin giving 
half of his Coat to a Beggar ' — a marvellous production, in which 
Vandyck seemed to have put all the beauty he had imbibed in his 
journey in Italy, from which he had just returned, and his love for 
■ t |, e pretty Anna van Orpheun. But Rubens, hearing of this love- 
affair, and fearful that it would turn Vandyck from art and picture- 
painting, sent an ambassador to win the ardent young artist back 
to Art and glory. This messenger was the Chevalier Nanni, who 
succeeded in rippling the smoothly-running course of that love, 
and sent Vandyck back to Italy. After five years he returned to 
Antwerp, and Rubens offered him the hand of his eldest daughter. 
Then it came out that Vandyck had loved the girl's mother, Eliza- 
beth Brandt ; but, although she was dead, the artist was not anxi- 
ous to marry her child, and, forging excuses of another character, 
declined the honour his master wished to do him. After a season 
of great success at Antwerp, Vandyck went to England. Money 
flowed in upon him ; there was no check to his fame and fortune 
but his wild life, his mistresses, and his extravagances. His life 
was of great splendour ; his pictures sold for enormous sums ; he 
retained his models at dinner to study their faces ; and all continued 
upon a grand scale until suddenly he found that there was an end 
to money, and he began to be economical. Charles I., being then 
king, was greatly interested in Vandyck, and, in order to tear him 
from the reckless life he was leading, married him to the beautiful 
Marie Ruthven, a Scottish lassie of great qualities, noble, beauti- 
ful, and poor, so that the king gave her a dowry. After a tour on 
the Continent with his bonny bride he returned to England, and 
died there at the age of forty-two, his habits having ruined his 
health. 

Albert Diirer married, at twenty-three, a Nuremburg maiden, 
the daughter of a mechanic, Jean Fry, much against his will ; but 
the force brought to bear upon the poor Albert, both from his own 
father and the parents of the bride, who gilded their "offering" 
with a dower of two hundred guldens, was too much for him. 
According to the portraits Diirer made of her she was very beauti- 
ful; but, alas for beauty ! for she tormented him actually to death. 
Although they had no children, she gave him no rest from work, 
but importuned him with such constancy that Diirer, finding it un- 
bearable, went away. Then she repented, and promised to do bet- 
ter if he would return. He returned, but she failed to keep her 



promise, and, despite the prudence and sweetness of Albert's dis- 
position, she continued her treatment — her continual fault-finding 
and scolding — until he died in a fit of despair at the age of fifty- 
seven. He took care, however, to immortalise himself in Art, and 
to write his life before dying. His wife survived him, and, although 
Diirer left her a comfortable fortune, she continued to torment 
every one about her with her fears of dying in misery. 

But Diirer was not the only unhappy Flemish painter. Martin 
Heneskerck married a woman much older than himself for his 
second wife. She was very rich, but so avaricious that she de- 
frauded people to such an extent that her husband felt compelled 
in turn to atone for her dishonesty, although so miserly himself 
that after his death his coat was found lined with gold-pieces. 
Charles Dyres married a girl in Italy, then abandoned her and 
married another. Having no children, he regarded it as a divine 
punition, which drove him mad. Pierre Brughel, a pupil of Korck, 
loved a long time at Antwerp a governess, whom he would have 
married had she been able to refrain from lying. It was a vice he 
detested, one she revelled in, so he finally left her and married a 
daughter of his dead master. Franc Flore had an ambitious 
wife, who, in proportion as his wealth and honours increased, en- 
larged her ambitions — tore down a new and beautiful house they 
had just finished, in order to build a greater — which ruined him, and 
he became crazy and died. Hubert Goltzius married for his first 
wife a sister of Pierre Korck's ; he had several children, to whom 
he gave Roman names — Marcellus, Julius, &c. Becoming a wid- 
ower, he married a woman who scolded the life out of him. He 
had the talents, the virtues, and the chagrins of a Socrates. Adrien 
Vanderspelt, the flower-painter, was also the victim of a wife 
difficile. Lucas de Heere, a pupil of Franc Flore, and who was 
so great as portraitist that he painted striking likenesses from the 
memory of having seen a person but once, married happily — the 
beautiful Leonore Carbounier. Charles Vaumander, a pupil of 
Lucas de Heere, was a great painter, poet, and savant. He mar- 
ried a very pretty girl of eighteen years, and died leaving her a 
widow with seven children. Adam van Art was so given over to 
shameful debauchery that all his pupils fled him but one ; he was 
Jacques Jordaens, and the charm that held Jacques was the horrid 
old painter's daughter, Catherine van Art, whom he married. 
Jacques was scarcely engaged to' her than he keenly felt his loss of 
liberty, regretting that he was unable to travel in Italy. This re- 
gret spread itself like a plastic bitterness over his whole life, and 
only ended with it. Aside from that he had a happy life, for he 
studied assiduously at home and met with great success. He 
would work all day, and then spend the evening in a beer-shop 
with his friends. As Catherine was of the meek and patient type, 
she raised no domestic storms, so that Jacques lived long and 
tranquilly, outliving his wife, and died at eighty-four on the same 
day as his daughter Elizabeth. 

(To be continued.) 
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MONG the numerous figure-pictures in the present 
Exhibition, there are very few which possess any 
marked imaginative purpose. Scarcely an at- 
tempt has been made to express a poetical senti- 
ment, and yet there are traces of a delicate fancy 
and tenderness shown in the works of some of 
the younger men. 
Mr. Wood's picture of ' The Truants ' depicts children on the 
J bank of the mountain-brook, who are surprised by their 
er The general colouring of the work is crude, but bright, 
. tnou ght is shown in the arrangement of the figures ; but the 
P c . ure ' ac ks harmony-, and is not equal to Mr. Wood's earlier 
P 'Mings. The glaring red gowns of the girls in the centre of the 
s P will bear considerable toning before they will mingle in uni- 
on with the surrounding objects. 
.The Country Gallants,' by Mr. J. G. Brown/displays similar 



faults. A group of children are crossing a forest-brook on a log. 
An over-timid girl stands in the middle of the pool on the mossy- 
log, supported by two boys, while another girl on the other side of 
the brook appears leaning against a stump, directly in her path to 
theshore. The drawing is not good, and the colouring is crude. A 
point of attraction in the picture is in the serenity and freshness of 
the wooded, background. Mr. Story's -Scissors-Grinder' is a 
composition of no more than ordinary merit. From the attractive 
character of his pictures in the Exhibition last year, better work 
might have been expected. An old man sits behind his grind- 
stone on a cart. The water is flying from the wheel, and the vari- 
ous persons belonging to the household are intently watching his 
work. The interest is concentrated ; and it inspires rather a plea- 
sant sentiment of domestic happiness and tranquillity ; but it lacks 
strength and expression. 

Winslow Homer sends five pictures, which are types of his 



